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family and few close friends he would always aft with
charm, sincerity and tenderness; but the geniality with
which he affefted to treat the world at large was
false. A definite moral inconsistency is shown in his
novel reviews and even more blatantly in his art-criti-
cism, where flippancy and prudery are oddly blended.
Scenes likely to be considered daring by novel-readers
of the time are relished with worldly nonchalance,
but coyly disapproved; in criticisms of contemporary
painting nudes are sniggered over, but declared an
offence to the purity of British womanhood.

Thackeray's social conscience was no less adaptable
than his aesthetic one. While he was a penniless gentle-
man, he bitterly guyed his own class for the delight
of their inferiors; when he became prominent and was
himself courted by the ton, he turned on his earlier
friends and sneered at their commonness. For the sake
of his splendid literary talents, moft commentators have
slurred over the sycophancy, cruelty and treachery by
which at different times he betrayed the quality of his
egotism. Yet" St. Barbe " in Disraeli's Endymion, with
his tuft-hunting, malice and jealousy, was not quite the
caricature he has generally been assumed; Yates'
references to forced bonhomie and to the cold self-
sufficiency which lay behind an affeftation of good-
nature had more justification than is always allowed;
while Serjeant Ballantyne's personal reminiscence of a
man " very egoti&ical, greedy of flattery and sensitive to
criticism to a ridiculous extent," is as convincing as it
is downright.

It must be confessed that, in his dealings with other
men of letters, Thackeray gave cause for such severity.
To Albert Smith he behaved with sheer malignity.
While Hook was alive he flattered and used him; when
Hook was dead he rent him in Pendennis. Even
Maginn, to whom he owed not only a ftart in journalism
but a good part of his own mental equipment, was shown